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One of our ablest public men once denned patriotism to be 
enlightened self-interest. He was roundly abused for the remark 
at the moment, but in less passionate times most people will 
agree that there were both wit and wisdom in his epigram. In 
this view it becomes the duty of every one interested in the 
decorative arts to hold up the hands of the New York Sun in 
its efforts to organize a popular movement for a great Interna- 
tional Exhibition in 1892. To thousands of our own readers the 
idea appeals with peculiar force. The Centennial may be said 
to have originated Decorative Art in America. It created the 
demand for beautiful things, formulated for the people the laws 
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by which to judge, showed them new possibilities, and gave an 
impetus in lines of thought and labor hitherto almost unknown 
in this country. An exhibition which fifteen years later should 
enable the American artist to meet his brethren in other coun- 
tries and compare notes upon the progress each has made, will 
not only serve to give added stimulus to both, but will send the 
outside world back home with a wonder as deep and profound 
at the decorative work now done here as he carried back in '76, 
after inspecting the more practical achievements of American in- 
genuity. And we can assure the Sun that in inviting this com- 
petition it need have no fear, for in some of the departments 
which this journal represents work is being done, as our readers 
are well aware, which finds no counterpart in that of any other 
people in the world. 



There was something delicious in the gall — if we may be 
allowed the expressive but inelegant term — of the correspondent 
who compared the Jubilee decorations of London with that of an 
American city on similar occasions, to the advantage of the 
latter. For if there is anything disheartening to one who looks 
for signs of growth in the artistic sense of the masses, it is the 
manner in which color and light, flags and flowers are butchered 
to make a New York holiday. Decoration Day furnishes a very 
recent illustration. The Old Guard is an organization of generous 
and public-spirited gentlemen, who, however, are better versed 
in Hardee's Tactics than in Harding's Principles of Design. 
When they were informed that to them had* been intrusted the 
work of decorating the caricature of President Lincoln in Union 
Square, they doubtless felt that their duty was done when they 
ordered the florist to execute the commission and directed the 
treasurer to pay the bill. The result was that on one face of the 
pedestal was a floral design of a horseshoe and two crossed 
sabres, while on another was a shield with the letters "O. G.," 
which were translated by an irreverent street gamin for the 
benefit of an Oshkosh clergyman to mean " Oh ! golly !" The 
design had the merit of being in a measure in keeping with the 
artistic value of the statue. 



In strong contrast was the innate sense of fitness manifested 
by the members of the French military organizations to whom 
was intrusted the decoration of the Lafayette statue. Neither 
numerous nor possessed of large means, these adopted citizens in 
the metropolis evidently regarded the work as one for the exer- 
cise of artistic rather than mechanic effort. In tacit acknowl- 
edgment of their compatriots' skill they forbore to hide any part 
of Bartholdi's beautiful statue, merely hanging a wreath of laurel 
on the sword arm of Lafayette. On one face of the pedestal 
were the clasped hands of. the elder and the younger republics, 
on another the French tricolor, and on the front the United 
States coat of arms, with the simple legend beneath "Notre 
Ami," all superbly wrought in flowers. Gathering around the 
spot on that bright May morning they sang the Marseilles. 
Then with bared heads and in silence they walked around the 
statue of Washington, and as the band struck np "The Red; 
White and Blue," marched off to take their place in the line. 
It only remains to add that nowhere else in the city was there 
any evidence of that ability or originality in the line of decora- 
tion with the possession of which the London correspondent 
above quoted credits us. 



The members of the Wall Paper Manufacturers met together 
for the last time this season on the 7th ultimo, and as no motion 
was made to continue the pooling arrangements, which expired 
by limitation on the 30th ultimo, it follows that free scope is 
given to competition. Had the outside manufacturers made a 
united representation on this occasion in favor of the continu- 
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ance of pooling arrangements, the advisability of continuing 
these, notwithstanding the bad faith exhibited by several of the 
pool members themselves, might have been taken into serious 
consideration, but in the absence of that unanimity, and with 
treachery within the camp and increased competition from with- 
out, no member was found to favor the renewal of pooling. It 
is now every man for himself. Wall paper will be cheaper, but 
the anticipation of those qualified to judge of the situation, is 
that ordinary qualities will for the most part be inferior both as 
to material and designs. The best makes and specialties of lead- 
ing manufacturers will no doubt continue to be produced, excep- 
tional designs and novelties equal to anything now offered in- 
suring them a trade with the best class of customers. 



Could we but dispense with heat in securing the incorpora- 
tion of pigments with the wax vehicle in encaustic painting, a 
new era would dawn on mural and ceiling decoration. The deli- 
cacy which the wax affords to colors, its semi-translucency, con- 
stitutes a confessed charm. The color instead of appearing as a 
coating on surface, has the aspect of being incorporated with 
the wall itself. Wax may be rendered sufficiently available as an 
easily worked vehicle by solution in essential oil, or by solution 
by heat in a fixed oil or by induration with a body that renders 
it capable of a mixture with pigments in water — as borax, for in- 
stance, but still heat must be applied to drive it into the pores 
of the ground. Now this latter process interferes with sharpness 
of outline in figures, and precision is so far lost in the melting 
down that often a blurred appearance is presented. What art 
demands of chemical science is to evolve a process sufficiently 
satisfactory for decorative purposes that will dispense with the 
aid of heat for incorporating the wax with the ground. Then 
house painters will take to it with pleasure, and the fine effects 
of which encaustic painting is capable will commend it for more 
extensive adoption. 



A new idea in decoration now being carried out in a build- 
ing in Brooklyn, which will be unrivalled in extent as a retail 
store, is in leaving the front facade, which contains the largest 
sheets of glass ever put up in this country, a mere architectural 
adornment. The massive arched entrances, with boldly sculp- 
tured foliated work backed by pillars of solid marble, admit to 
a wide arcade, the floor of which is laid in mosaic, and beyond 
rises up a lofty glass screen, the sashes of mahogany, which con- 
stitutes the show window, this being backed by another screen 
of similar dimensions. The upper portions of these lofty screens 
have sashes that open for the admission of air. 



In a letter from London to a gentleman in this city, the 
Countess de Bremont states that on a recent visit to the British 
Museum she asked for the best general work on interior decora- 
tion, and the librarian handed her the bound volumes of The 
Decorator and Furnisher. The same answer would have 
been the result of a similar inquiry in several other like insti- 
tutions in Europe. We may perhaps be pardoned for adding 
that there is hardly a great public library in the United States 
which has not for years been a subscriber to The Decorator 
and Furnisher. 



One beauty of the modern cabinet when rightly planned is 
that it offers steps and stages that tempt the eye to move up- 
ward. Broken horizontal lines, dissimilar but well balanced 
lateral parts, lessen the sense of weight to be supported. The 
caryatides that in ancient cabinets support the massive architrave 
invariably bear the impress of pain and resistance ; but where 
introduced into our modern cabinets, with their light carved gal- 
leries at top or other light graceful finish, properly have an as- 
pect of ease and calmness. 



Extremely tasteful miniature hanging cabinets are now 
produced, less for the display of bric-a-brac than for accommo- 
dating in utilitarian fashion a variety of minor articles, includ- 
ing such books as may be in course of reading. A most conven- 
ient feature is a recess with solid panel front, also a couple of 
drawers beneath the shelves. Such drawers come always handy. 
These drawers may be conveniently made shorter than the 
shelves, the lower drawer shortest of all, so giving an aspect of 
lightness, small brackets extending from them sideways filling up 
the rest of the space. 



The exquisite rendering of flowers, fruit and foliage in the 
round on many of the bisque ornaments imported, very com- 
pletely sets aside the old dictum that nature is only to be treated 
conventionally in all arts except that of the painter on canvas. 
The suggestion of conventional forms and symbols may suffice 
for the sentiments, but there id real enjoyment in watching the 
success with which the precise lineaments of nature are caught. 



Decorators very properly take into account the degree and 
character of the light in which color ornamentation is to appear, 
but as regards the pleasure which mural and other designs may 
afford to spectators, there is a good deal of truth couched in 
Ruskin's saying : " Fine weather is pleasant, but if your design 
is beautiful people will not ask whether the sun is out or in." 
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